ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

Congressmen and Presidential electors might be
elected for the state. And finally the bill emanci-
pated all slaves in the rebel states and declared
any person hereafter holding any important
office, civil or military, in the rebel service not
to be a citizen of the United States.

With some of the provisions of the bill Lin-
coln obviously agreed, but its terms were more
severe than those he had proposed. The proofs
of repentance required of a rebel state were
much more exacting. Moreover, he did not
acknowledge that Congress, under the Constitu-
tion, had power to emancipate slaves in the
rebel states. That power might belong to the
executive as a war measure, but never to Con-
gress. To this Davis replied that by rebellion the
states were no longer states of the Union; they
were outside the pale of the Constitution. Con-
gress might legislate for them as it saw fit.

So effective was Davis's advocacy of this bill
in the House that it passed on March 22, 1864,
by seventy-three votes to fifty-nine. It was intro-
duced into the Senate by Benjamin F. Wade,
of Ohio, and it was finally passed. It was pre-
sented to the President for his signature on the
last day of the session of Congress. Lincoln was
not prepared to approve it. The bill would have
nullified the attempts at reconstruction in
Louisiana and Arkansas which he was then en-
couraging and supporting. At the same time he
was not prepared to say that the method of
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